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The Annual Meeting 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of the American Council 

on Education was held at the Cosmos Club, Wash- 

ington, D. C., May 5 and 6, 1923. The meeting was 

attended by more than two hundred delegates and guests of 
the Council. 

The reports of the Executive Committee, the Treasurer, 
the Committee on Finance, and the Director showed that 
the Council is in a flourishing and sound condition. These 
reports are appended. All these reports were accepted and 
placed on file. The recommendations of the Executive 
Committee that the budget for the fiscal year and that the 
election of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools as a constituent member be confirmed, 
were approved by the Council. 

Professor George D. Strayer, Chairman of the Commis- 
sion in Charge of the Educational Finance Inquiry, re- 
ported that the first volume of that report is now ready for 
the printer. He informed the Council that there would be 
several subsidiary volumes, giving in greater detail the facts 
and statistics that have been collected and studied. It was 
his hope that this first volume would be printed and ready 
for distribution by fall. The full report follows. 

The reports of the Committees on Franco-American Ex- 
change of Scholarships and Fellowships and on International 
Educational Relations indicated that the exchange of French 
and American students that was inaugurated in 1920 is still 
in active operation. During the past year the Committee has 
made 28 appointments to scholarships and awarded 13 fel- 
lowships in 5 French universities. It has also arranged for 
43 scholarships in American institutions for the use of 
French students. 
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After discussion, the following resolution was passed 
concerning the activities of the Council in this field: 


Resolved, That the Executive Committee be requested to take up 
with the foundations the question of the organization of the agencies 
in the field of international educational relations with the view to 
better coordination of these agencies and a more adequate financial 
support of their activities. 


President John H. MacCracken reported that the Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation had endeavored to secure fa- 
vorable action from Congress with regard to the tariff on 
scientific instruments and the tariff on books. In the former 
case their efforts were unavailing. In spite of their pro- 
tests, scientific instruments and supplies for educational in- 
stitutions were removed from the free list. In the case of 
books the old arrangement for free importation for educa- 
tional purposes remains. 

Mention was also made in this report of the efforts of this 
committee to induce President Harding to call a national 
conference on man-power and to the recently presented re- 
port of the Joint Commission on Reorganization of the 
Executive Departments. Copies of Senate Document 302 
containing this proposal in detail were distributed for infor- 
mation of the Council. It was indicated that a large ques- 
tion is defined by this document, and the importance of the 
careful study of this problem by all educational agencies was 
urged. The complete report follows. 

An address on the work of the National Education Asso- 
ciation by its president, William B. Owen, described the 
development of that Association, its recent rapid growth 
from 10,000 to 150,000 members, and its reorganization so 
as to make it the one great national representative of the 
interests of the teaching profession. He emphasized the 
fact that this development is an expression of the growing 
professional consciousness on the part of teachers, and that 
this is manifesting itself in efforts to express professional 
opinions on national educational problems. In order to bring 
this about there is now being organized by the Association, 
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at the Washington headquarters, a Committee on the Amer- 
ican School Program. It is proposed to have a staff of the 
best experts available to study this general problem. In 
developing this professional organization, the National Edu- 
cation Association is affiliated with all State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations and desires to cooperate with every other agency. 
It hopes the American Council on Education will cooperate 
with it in the field of higher education. 

As evidence of this desire President Owen extended to the 
Council an invitation to cooperate with the National Educa- 
tion Association in organizing a program on the morning of 
the Fourth of July in the Greek Theater at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. By unanimous vote the Council accepted this invita- 
tion and instructed the Director to assist President Owen in 
arranging such a meeting. 

It was pointed out that the situation defined by the status 
of the Sterling-Towner Bill, the report of the Joint Commis- 
sion on Reorganization of the Executive Departments, and 
the rapidly growing professional consciousness among 
teachers, presented an admirable opportunity for construc- 
tive work on the problem of national organization of edu- 
cation. It seems certain that a bill substantially identical 
with the Sterling-Towner Bill will be introduced at the com- 
ing session of Congress. The report of the Joint Commis- 
sion will also be a matter of study. The question was raised 
whether the American Council desires to take any active part 
in the study of this problem during the coming year. 

With regard to this question, after considerable discus- 
sion, the Council instructed its Committee on Federal Legis- 
lation to make a study of the fundamental principles 
involved in federal legislation with regard to education, to 
inform the Council of progress of such studies, and, if need 
arose, to request the Executive Committee to call a special 
meeting of the Council. 

The University Center for Research in Washington was 
described by Mr. W. F. Willoughby. It was indicated that 
splendid opportunities for research that would be of great 
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value to the nation exist in Washington, but are not utilized. 
To meet this situation some thirty permanent residents of 
Washington, who are in touch with these facilities, organ- 
ized as an informal committee and volunteered to supervise 
the work of any research students who might apply to them 
for guidance. So far only two have availed themselves of 
this opportunity. The colleges and universities have not 
understood the situation. 

Recently a collection of problems, the solution of which 
will be of value to the nation and the facilities for studying 
which exist in Washington, was made by the Committee and 
will be distributed to the colleges. The question was also 
raised whether universities would be interested in registering 
as candidates for higher degrees some of the very able men 
and women who are working in Washington and who would 
be glad of an opportunity to secure higher degrees. If uni- 
versities would accept a sufficient amount of nonresident 
work here in the production of a thesis as qualifying for a 
higher degree, many very competent individuals would be 
glad to avail themselves of this opportunity. 

Mr. Willoughby also called the attention of the Council to 
the new Residence Foundation that has been established in 
Washington by Mr. Robert Brookings to enable some thirty 
research students in political science and economics to live 
together and to do research work in those subjects here. A 
building has been purchased and provision made for housing 
and instruction of thirty men. The universities are being 
invited to cooperate in discovering the best candidates for 
these fellowships. 

Dr. Vernon Kellogg explained the work of the National 
Research Council in the field of physical and biological 
science. He assured the representatives of the colleges and 
universities that the Research Council is very anxious to 
cooperate with them and to be of service in developing their 
own research facilities and in improving their preparation of 
students for research. For the past two years the Council 
has been studying the question of treatment of the specially 
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gifted student. A representative of the Council has traveled 
widely and visited many of the universities in the interests 
of the study. 

It has developed that the gifted student is but one section 
of the general problem of proper classification of students 
with regard to abilities and capacities. It is the desire of the 
Research Council to stimulate the colleges and universities of 
the country to give more attention to this matter of inherent 
individual differences among students and to abandon the 
old assumption that everyone is as good as anyone else. The 
fundamental study of this question is the only sure method 
of conserving creative imagination wherever it is found. 

The Research Council has at its disposal a number of Re- 
search Fellowships for the purpose of encouraging students 
who have taken higher degrees to continue at research work 
until they become established. These fellowships are for 
research in physics, chemistry and biological science. The 
fellows elected to these positions are assigned to the univer- 
sities where the best facilities exist for the particular 
research in hand. It is hoped by this means to enable young 
Doctors of Philosophy to spend several years after taking 
their degrees in research work without financial worry. 

The report of the Committee on Education for Citizenship 
was presented in printed form. (See pages 120-137, s. q.) 
The attention of the Council was directed to the fact that this 
problem of citizenship training is one of the livest ones in 
the world today and that there is little coherence or system 
in the various methods that are employed in attacking it. 
Although many organizations are working on this problem, 
there is no guiding thread that brings harmonious results. 
The suggestion in the report to the effect that the Preamble 
to the Constitution furnishes such a common objective for 
all work of this kind appears to the Committee as a simple, 
yet powerful solution of this perplexing difficulty. The two 
recommendations at the end of the Report, that the Council 
urge colleges to pay special attention to this problem and 
that a Committee of Five be appointed to encourage coopera- 
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tion among agencies engaged in outlining such material for 
unified citizenship courses for college students, were 
approved. 

That the Federal Government is thoroughly awake to the 
importance of this citizenship problem was impressed upon 
the Council by the Commissioner of Education, Honorable 
J. J. Tigert, in his description of the newly organized Fed- 
eral Council of Citizenship Training. The Executive Order 
creating this Council has already been printed in the Recorp, 
Volume III, No. 2, page 71. This Council consists of a 
representative and an alternate from every Federal Exec- 
utive Department and from the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education and the Veterans Bureau, because every 
department of the Government has some contact with this 
central problem of American life. 

Since its organization in January the Council has met 
every two weeks and has devoted its energies, first to mak- 
ing a chart of all the activities of the various departments 
with reference to this problem; and secondly, to producing 
a practical definition of the objectives of citizenship train- 
ing, both for its own guidance and for the assistance of 
organizations working in this field. The chart is now com- 
pleted and the definition of objectives has found expression 
in a Community Score Card, designed to stimulate com- 
munities to study their own conditions with regard to physi- 
cal, mental, vocational, patriotic, social, and moral develop- 
ment. It is the belief of the Council that when a community 
has discovered by its own study that, for example, only 37 
per cent of the legal voters actually voted on election day, 
action is likely to follow. The questions on the Score Card, 
therefore, are confined to matters that can be observed and 
recorded, thereby giving definiteness to the score and the 
force of facts to the call for improvement. 

Dr. Tigert indicated that the Federal Council is aware that 
it has no authority to compel communities to rate them- 
selves. Nevertheless it believes that communities will be 
interested in entering this competition for standing in the 
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matter of excellent citizenship. If this score can be made a 
national game, many important practical results are sure to 
follow. 

Gen. John McA. Palmer discussed the relation between 
training for national defense and training for citizenship. 
He referred to Lord Bryce’s conclusion in his book on Mod- 
ern Democracies that Switzerland is the strongest of the 
modern democracies and that the Swiss are unique among 
democratic peoples in that they submit to universal military 
training. General Palmer showed why the Swiss system is 
totally different from that of autocratic nations and why it 
enables a people to discover and develop those of its citizens 
who have the powers of leadership, which is the greatest 
need in democratic organization. Since military training in 
America is voluntary, the results secured in Switzerland 
may be obtained here by defining the objectives of citizen- 
ship training, including that of military training, and then 
stimulating competition among young men to win a badge 
or other recognition of complete citizenship. Such training 
for complete citizenship, conducted on essentially democratic 
lines, will produce the fine type of manhood required for 
national progress. Under such conditions national defense 
will take care of itself. 

Judge Townsend Scudder and Mr. Sidney Morse, repre- 
senting the National American Council, briefly informed the 
meeting of their coming annual meeting on May 24, at which 
the President and General Pershing had agreed to address 
them on the subject of training for citizenship. They ex- 
tended an invitation to the American Council to participate 
in this meeting and cooperate with them in their efforts to 
develop better methods of citizenship training. 

The Committee on Standards presented its report on the 
standards for junior colleges and for teacher training insti- 
tutions. The reports were received and ordered transmitted 
to the new Committee on Standards. There was consider- 
able discussion concerning certain specific items in the report, 
and the question was raised as to whether this national or- 
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ganization should pass on detailed standards, such as the 
possession of an income of at least $20,000. 

After considerable discussion it was voted “that the Com- 
mittee on Standards is directed to meet and consider further 
the general principles which should be recognized by all 
standardizing agencies. It shall prepare a report, recom- 
mending to the Council its findings with regard to general 
principles, and shall collect and include as a part of its report 
a comparative statement of the practices of the various 
standardizing agencies in making up and enforcing their 
standards.” 

Col. Wait C. Johnson explained the standards of physical 
fitness that have recently been published by the Amateur 
Athletic Federation of America as incentives for competition 
among young men to acquire physical fitness. These stand- 
ards are objective measures which any group can use to 
compare itself as to physical development with other groups 
throughout the country. Use of similar standards by the 
Playground Association in their athletic badge test has shown 
that the use of such standards is an effective means of 
stimulating young people to self-development. 

The War Department has approved these tests for use in 
the summer camps, where they will be tried out on some 
30,000 young men this year. The tests are preliminary and 
are issued for experiment and criticism. They will be 
revised and extended by the Athletic Federation on the basis 
of the data returned from the various try-outs. The need 
for stimulation of physical development was strikingly 
demonstrated by the statistics of the draft which showed 
that nearly half your young men were physically subnormal. 

Col. R. W. Briggs told the Council of the difficulties ex- 
perienced by the Army during the war in securing technical 
specialists who were adequately trained. As a means of 
securing such training rapidly and effectively, the War De- 
partment has developed minimum specifications of the skill 
and knowledge required by each type of skilled worker 
needed in army organization. Industrial institutions 
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throughout the country have found this method of writing 
specifications for occupational workers of enormous value, 
both in selecting and placing men on jobs and in training 
men for skilled positions. 

There is endless confusion throughout the country in the 
terminology used to describe occupational work. The 
Census Bureau has over 13,000 classifications, and the same 
word is not used to mean the same type of work in many 
cases. A national movement has been started to simplify 
and standardize the terminology and define each word by a 
suitable specification of the skill and knowledge required on 
the job. A National Board of Personnel Classification, con- 
sisting of one delegate from each of the seven major groups 
interested in this matter, has been recently organized. On 
this board the American Council on Education represents 
higher education. The other groups are labor, industry, 
engineering, the Federal Government, the civil service, and 
research. 

The extension of this process of writing specifications 
defining the skill and knowledge required in various occupa- 
tions to the engineering profession was described by Mr. 
A. B. McDaniel, Chairman of a Committee of the Amer- 
ican Association of Engineers, which is working on this 
problem. This committee, in cooperation with the U. S. 
Bureau of Roads and a number of the State Highway Com- 
missions, has prepared the minimum specifications for all 
engineers in the highway field. Copies of these specifica- 
tions were presented to the meeting and it was indicated how 
valuable they are, both as a means of selecting and assigning 
men and as determining the objectives for engineering 
training. 

This work of the Association of Engineers is of great 
significance to engineering schools, in that it furnishes them 
a reliable means of determining what are the “fundamen- 
tals” of engineering science, concerning which there is so 
much discussion in engineering circles. It was shown that 
a definite answer to this question can be secured from an 
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analysis of the minimum specifications and of a sufficiently 
large number of the problems that actually occur in engi- 
neering practice. 

Criticism has been leveled against this process on the 
ground that it leads to the production of technicians rather 
than engineers. When the specifications are intelligently 
used and combined with the proper analysis of the subject 
matter of the fundamental sciences, there is no danger 
from this source. Practice with these specifications as 
objectives of training shows that they tend to make the 
instruction more definite and concrete, and hence more 
vital and lasting with the student. 

The attention of the meeting was called to the fact that 
this movement for writing specifications and setting clearer 
objectives both for industrial enterprises and for education 
is gaining rapidly in strength. In addition, this practice 
furnishes a satisfactory means of stating what is meant by 
“or the equivalent” in college requirements. Nearly all aca- 
demic requirements for admission to college, for example, 
state high school training “‘or the equivalent.” What does this 
mean? This can be answered by these specifications and the 
objective tests which result at once from definition of the 
things the man must know and be able to do. 

Caution was expressed against too mechanical use of these 
specifications, leading to training men into narrow ruts or 
limiting the breadth of instruction. A complete program 
should qualify the individual for life not only in terms of 
definite objectives for work but also in terms of his other 
duties and responsibilities. This specification method of 
determining the meaning of the phrase “or the equivalent” 
would also help break down the tradition that a college 
education must necessarily be of four years’ length. 

Professor Tilden moved that the American Association 
of Engineers be invited to become a constituent member of 
this Council. The motion was unanimously carried. 

The Chairman appointed the following members of the 
Citizenship Committee as called for by the resolution in the 

















report of that committee: Frank Aydelotte, Max Farrand, 
L. C. Marshall, A. B. Meredith, and the Director, ex officio. 

The Nominating Committee reported the following 
nominations : 

For Chairman: S. P. Capen. 

1st Vice-Chairman: Mrs. F. F. Bernarp. 

2nd Vice-Chairman: D. B. Waxpo. 

Secretary: C. J. Trpen. 

Treasurer: CorcoraAN THOM. 

Director: C. R. MANN. 

Additional Members Executive Committee: L. D. Corrman, R. 


M. Hucues, E. A. Pace, R. A. Pearson, H. W. Ty ter, F. B. 
RoBINsSON. 


Delegates to the Institute of International Education: VIRGINIA 
C. GrLpERSLEEVE, HERMAN V. AMES. 


On motion, duly seconded, the Secretary was instructed 
to cast the ballot of the meeting for these nominees. The 
ballot was reported cast and the Chair announced these 
nominees duly elected officers of the American Council on 
Education for the coming year. 











Report of the Executive Committee 


HE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE has held only three 
meetings this year. These were held on November 13, 
1922, January 27, 1923, and May 3, 1923. The most 
difficult problem with which the Committee had to deal was 
the selection of a new Director because of the resignation of 
Dr. Capen to accept the Chancellorship of the University of 
Buffalo. After an extensive search the position was ten- 
dered to Dr. C. R. Mann, and a satisfactory arrangement 
worked out whereby Dr. Mann was appointed to assume the 
duties on December 1 on a part-time basis. In the four 
months after his appointment, Dr. Mann has been able to 
gradually increase the amount of attention he could give to 
the Council and is now devoting the major part of his time 
to this work. It was also agreed that Dr. Mann be author- 
ized to retain his connection with the War Department, as 
it was believed that that connection would be of great value 
to the work of the Council. 

The second important action of the Executive Committee 
was the establishment of the Division of College and Uni- 
versity Personnel, in accordance with the vote of the Council 
at its last annual meeting authorizing the Committee to pro- 
ceed and appropriating $5,000 for this purpose. The activi- 
ties of this division have been concentrated on building up 
the register of college instructors as rapidly as possible. 
The table attached hereto (Cf. pages 93-94) shows the insti- 
tutions that have been requested to enroll their instructors 
and the percentage of the instructors that have responded to 
date. The analysis of this table shows how the colleges are 
cooperating in this enterprise. 

The Council was invited to take part in the organization 
of a national Board of Personnel Classification, the organ- 
ization of which was initiated by the National Research 
Council at the invitation of the Secretary of War. The 
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other bodies represented on this Board are the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the American Federation of Labor, the American 
Management Association, the Joint Committee on Termi- 
nology of the Federated Engineering Societies, the National 
Association of Civil Service Commissions, and the National 
Research Council. This board is undertaking to encourage 
the writing of definite specifications of occupations and the 
gradual development of standardized terminology for all 
types of occupational workers. The Director was appointed 
as the representative of the Council on this new board. 

A satisfactory solution has been reached with regard to 
the Council’s participation in the coordination of college 
standards. At the suggestion of the National Conference 
Committee on Standards of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the Executive Committee has invited the associa- 
tions that were members of that body to transfer their dele- 
gates from the National Conference Committee to the Amer- 
ican Council. These constituent members have all accepted 
the invitation and nominated their representatives. The 
Executive Committee has designated these representatives 
as members of the Council’s Committee on College Stand- 
ards. The North Central Association has, in addition, ap- 
plied for membership in the Council and will have a repre- 
sentative on the new committee. Steps are under way to 
secure like representation from all other regional standardiz- 
ing agencies. There is hereby created a national Committee 
on Standards which it is hoped will be able to make rapid 
progress in the coordination of college standards throughout 
the country. 

It is recommended that the application of the North Cen- 
tral Association for constituent membership in the Council 
be approved. 

It is recommended that the attached budget of the Coun- 
cil for the fiscal year 1923-24 be approved. 

Respectfully submitted, 


C. R. Mann, 
Secretary pro tempore. 
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THE BUDGET, 1923-24 


Membership dues 1923-24, $24,680 of which $3,540 have 
Caen paid. TAMMOS GME. .0.. 0. ccc ccc cece ccwees 
Balance due on 1922-23 membership dues: 


a ee ee $2,600.00 
I er Pe eee 200.00 


rr re ret 10.00 


Balance due on 1921-22 membership dues............ 
Mee eaters BN FO TI oo ko onc cecsedve steven. 


Resources for 1923-24... .........ccceccees 
Estimated expenses: 


DS aa d bbs BES « bow dws ves $2,000.00 
ON MOOS 6.6 8b isin's oe en ws 9,000 .00 
Salacies Gf ameletamts.... oo. .sccnvccss 6,000.00 
Administrative traveling expenses: 
| Et ee $2,000.00 
Executive Committee.. 500.00 
2,500.00 
Stationery, supplies and printing...... 1,000 .00 
Telephone and telegrams............ 600.00 
EM eae ere 500.00 
Office furniture and appliances....... 300.00 
EDUCATIONAL RECORD............... 2,000.00 
ee eee err eeeeee 500.00 
Obligations to Institute of International 
Education and Dean Bolton........ 700.00 


Estimated expenses for administration... . . $25,100.00 
IN oS aekdsescdbecs ocwas 7,000. 00 


ee ee eee 


EE ET TC CT Tre 
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$21,140.00 


2,810.00 
100.00 
11,701.06 


$35,751.06 


32,100.00 


$3,651.06 











RECORD OF DATA BLANKS SENT AND RETURNED 
WITH PERCENTAGES OF REGISTRATION 


No. of No. of 
blanks blanks Per 
Institutions sent Date returned cent 
Alabama Polytechnic Inst... ... 100 Jan. 27 38 =. 38 
American Univ. Union, London. 100 Jan. 10 1 .O1 
American Univ. Union, Paris... 100 Feb. 8 3 «6.03 
pe. oe ee 150 Feb. 15 90 «.60 
BE Was cbc cadbar Beene 60 Mar. 12 28 =. 46 
PN WO iii ictdigen 380 Apr. 23 iio ere 
Bryn Mawr College........... 100 Jan. 17 32.32 
| ee ee ee 165 Mar. 29 swealaw’ ! alee 
Carleton College.............. 65 Mar. 21 28 = 
Cascaso, Univ. Of... 6.0 ticces 350 Feb. 2 6 .017 
Ce WES ceva cbeeieess 55 Mar. 27 ww 
Colorado College............. 65 Mar. 9 Ad 
Colorado, Univ. of............ 250 Feb. 5 2 = .008 
Comemibin Univ... ...csccticce. 1,000 Apr. 6 205 .205 
2 a eee 660 Apr. 19 3 = .004 
Cornell Univ. Medical College.. 175 Apr. 21 Se-. i§ 
Dartmouth College........... 160 Mar. 26 S: 
eer eee 60 Mar. 14 2: 
George Washington Univ....... 110 Mar. 8 «. 
Govither College... 0s ccccess. 65 Apr. 21 a & 
ee ee 90 Feb. 16 3943 
pe re Oe 688 Apr. 24 2: 
pe ee eee 40 Feb. 13 18 =.45 
ee ree 300 Apr. 23 1 .003 
a 1,000 Mar. 31 38: 33 
Johns Hopkins Univ........... 375 Apr. 13 19 =.05 
Kentucky, Univ. of........... 250 Apr. 6 85 .34 
Lafayette College............. 80 Feb. 26 40 .50 
Leland Stanford Jr. Univ....... 325 Feb. 20 2 = .006 
BET Wis ccs cvvccddcdusen 110 Apr. 13 1 .009 
Maryland, Univ. of........... 100 Feb. 23 67 ~—s«. 67 
PE is ob ecesestesscece 100 Jan. 20 a 
Michigan, Univ. of............ 650 Feb. 5 339 = «. 52 
Middlebury College........... 70 Mar. 19 20 =—«.28 
RP s overecvccccteds 90 Mar. 9 is £4 
Minnesota, Univ. of........... 610 Mar. 25 407.66 
Missouri, Univ. of............ 340 Apr. 13 143.42 
Montana, Univ. of............ 97 Feb. 8 48 .48 
Mt. Holyoke College.......... 115 Apr. 10 3 .026 
New Hampshire College....... 80 Apr. 17 46 «.57 











Institutions 
New York University......... 
North Carolina, Univ. of...... 
Northwestern Univ............ 
Oberlin College............... 
Oregon, Univ. of.............. 
Oklahoma, Univ. of........... 
Pennsylvania, Univ. of........ 
Pittsburgh, Univ. of........... 
Pomona College.............. 
Rockford College............. 
Suaith College. ......sccdsees. 
Southern California, Univ. of... 
Stevens Inst. of Technology.... 
Swarthmore College........... 
Ye, eee ee 


Washburn College............ 
Washington, Univ. of......... 
Wellesley College............. 
po err eee 
Wheaton College............. 
William and Mary, College of.. 
Williams College.............. 
Wisconsin, Univ. of........... 
De eerie eee 


No. of 
blanks 
sent 


117 
150 
181 
150 
150 
250 
850 
600 

75 

50 
200 
250 

75 

50 
330 
150 
125 

60 
257 
190 

50 


50 

75 
1,050 
450 





G94 


Date 
Dec. 10 '22 
Jan. 27 
Oct. 21, ’22 
Jan. 19 
Feb. 28 
Apr. 10 
Apr. 18 
Apr. 28 
Jan. 23 
Feb. 29 
Feb. 14 
Apr. 25 
Apr. 25 
Mar. 19 
Feb. 1 
Mar. 29 
Apr. 25 
Jan. 24 
Jan. 3 
Mar. 30 
Jan. 30 
Apr. 10 
Mar. 16 
Jan. 19 
Mar. 26 
Mar. 29 





No. of 
blanks 
returned 


86 
4 
118 
66 
87 


33 
37 
34 
85 
1 
23 
186 
37 
3 
127 
76 
25 
33 
17 
60 


329 
236 





4,001 


Per 
cent 


78 
02 
.65 
44 
56 


.038 
49 
.68 
.425 
.004 
.46 
.56 
.24 
.05 
44 
.40 
.50 
.82 
54 
.80 
31 
.50 


257 














Report of the Director 


HE COUNCIL is in a flourishing condition. In spite 
[ee the uncertainties and confusion incident to a change 

of directors, its work has progressed steadily, thereby 
indicating its inherent vitality. 

The accompanying reports of the standing committees indi- 
cate the work that has been done. One new committee has 
been appointed this year, the Advisory Committee on the 
Personnel Division, and an important change has been made 
in the status of the Committee on College Standards. 

It will be recalled that last year the Council accepted the 
proposal of the National Conference Committee on Stand- 
ards of Colleges and Secondary Schools to the effect that 
that body would operate as the Committee on College Stand- 
ards for the American Council on Education. This arrange- 
ment has been altered in that the National Conference Com- 


mittee, at its meeting on March 9, passed the following 
resolution : 


Resolved, That if and when the American Council on Education 
constitutes a Committee on Standards composed of such members 


of this body as agree to join, this committee will cease to function 
as a separate organization. 


As indicated in the report of the Executive Committee, 
this action has been taken. The National Conference Com- 
mittee, therefore, ceases to exist, and the problem of co- 
ordinating standards is in the hands of the American Council 
on Education. 

In addition to acceptance of this invitation by the ten mem- 
bers of the Conference Committee, an application has been 
received from the North Central Association for member- 
ship in the Council. This application has been approved 
and the North Central Association has been invited to 
nominate a delegate to the new Committee on College Stand- 
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ards. In similar manner it is expected that the North- 
western Association will also join in this enterprise. Thus 
a committee has been formed which is representative of all 
parts of the country and to which we may justly look for 
definite progress on the perplexing problems of coordinating 
college standards. 

A change has also been made in the relations of the Coun- 
cil to the Institute of International Education and the 
American University Union in Europe. By a clear-cut 
agreement drawn up in 1919, the fields of activities of these 
three agencies with regard to foreign relations was clearly 
defined. The basic specifications of this agreement have not 
been changed; but as a supplementary arrangement, it has 
been the custom for the past two years for the American 
Council on Education to contribute some two thousand dol- 
lars a year toward paying the expenses incident to the 
administration of the exchange of students between French 
schools and American colleges. Since this is strictly admin- 
istrative work, part of which has been borne by the Insti- 
tute of International Education and part by the Council, it 
has seemed wise for the Council to withdraw. This removes 
from the administrative machinery one unnecessary link and 
reduces very largely the Council’s expense in fostering the 
exchange of students with French schools. 

The relation of the American Council to the development 
of educational relations with foreign countries is a problem 
that will require considerable study in the near future. In 
spite of the clear-cut agreement between the American Uni- 
versity Union in Europe, the Institute of International Edu- 
cation and the American Council on Education, there are 
new questions shaping which will need attention. One is 
the possibility of exchange fellowships for British students 
as a counterpart to the Rhodes Scholarships. Six of these 
have already been established and are administered by the 
institutions concerned. A larger number may develop and 
some intermediary may be needed. The colleges also find 
it confusing to have three agencies dealing with the foreign 
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problem from different angles. Opportunity has not yet 
been given to study this question in sufficient detail to get a 
perspective. 

Perhaps the most important activity of the Council dur- 
ing the past year has been the establishment of the new 
Division of College and University Personnel. In accor- 
dance with the action at the last meeting, the Executive Com- 
mittee voted to proceed with the enterprise, an advisory 
committee was selected and appointed, and Mr. H. J. 
Savage of Bryn Mawr, an expert in this matter, was re- 
quested to draw up a report indicating the best methods of 
procedure in establishing this office. After considerable 
search for someone to take charge, the work was entrusted 
to Miss Louisa McCrady, who has had years of experience 
in managing the employment office at Harvard. The work 
was commenced on October 9. 

Miss McCrady, with first one and then two assistants, has 
worked with great skill and enthusiasm in building up the 
personnel register. As a result, there are now filed in the 
office blanks from 4,543 university teachers located in 61 
schools and colleges. Blanks are now being received at the 
rate of about 150 a day and are being classified alphabetically 
and by subject matter. 

Up to date several college executives have consulted the 
files in the office for the purpose of finding names of suitable 
candidates. It has seemed unwise to encourage the use of 
the personnel register for this purpose yet, because it is 
fairer to all concerned if the teachers in a large number of 
institutions are registered before exchanges begin to take 
place. The office has, therefore, concentrated upon securing 
as large a number of registrations as is possible with the 
administrative force available. 

Four or five of the institutions that have been asked to 
request their faculties to register have questioned what the 
real justification for this register is. No institution has 
declined to encourage the registration, as all are ready to 
play the game with the American Council if the Council 
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decides, as it did, that this should be done. The importance 
of this work is recognized, provided the Council can afford 
to do the job properly, and provided it does not consume 
funds that might better be expended in other lines. The 
experience of the past year indicates clearly that, unless it 
is possible to put at least $6,000 each year into this enter- 
prise, it will not be possible to make an effective register for 
the purposes desired. Under the present income of the 
Council this would consume nearly all of our funds over 
and above the fixed overhead of the office. It would pre- 
clude, for example, the expenditure of money on the work 
of the Committee on College Standards and other such 
enterprises. 

There is, of course, the possibility either of securing spe- 
cial funds for carrying on this work, or of increasing the 
income of the Council by additional institutional members. 
The Director has no recommendation to make. He is ready 
to push this or any other enterprise as the Council may 
direct. 

In accordance with the policy of the Council, the Director 
has attended the meetings of all the constituent members that 
have met since his appointment on December 1. He has 
been much impressed by the type of problem that is now 
under discussion in these constitutent organizations, and has 
endeavored to give summaries of their main outline in the 
April number of the Epucationat Recorp. It is becoming 
clearer that one of the important functions of the Council 
is to keep its various members informed of the policies and 
fundamental studies that are being made among them. By 
tracing the connection between these studies and the activi- 
ties of the Federal Government with respect to education, 
it is believed much can be accomplished in bringing the 
various organizations to pull together toward some large 
common objectives. 

As noted in the report of the Executive Committee, the 
Council has accepted membership in the new National Board 
for Personnel Classification. The Director attended the 


























first meeting of this board. While at first sight this ques- 
tion may seem to lie outside the field of higher education, 
a little study indicates that it is one of the most important 
problems before the colleges. If the accuracy with which 
special talents are discovered and the young people guided 
into work adapted to their abilities can be increased 10 per 
cent, it means an enormous increase in efficiency of college 
instruction and in the utilization of the abilities of the nation 
in constructive work. 

The program of this meeting is arranged to bring to the 
attention of the Council four problems of national impor- 
tance in the solution of which the Council may take part. 
One of these is defined by the report of the Committee on 
Federal Legislation and the address by President Owen of 
the National Education Association. The question of fed- 
eral organization of education is undoubtedly coming up 
next winter, and the National Education Association has 
extensive plans for organizing the teaching profession on a 
national scale. The interests of these enterprises are inter- 
twined, and the Council must play its part in reaching a 
valid solution. 

The second problem is defined by the report of the Com- 
mittee of Management of the University Center for Re- 
search in Washington and by the address of Dr. Vernon 
Kellogg, Secretary of the National Research Council. There 
are unsuspected facilities for research in Washington and 
numerous problems of national importance that require solu- 
tion and would make fine subjects for doctors’ theses. The 
Research Council is organized to care for this matter in 
the field of science, and the University Center for Research 
in Washington is designed to complement their work by car- 
ing for the humanities and education. How can these two 
Councils best serve the universities in making the facilities 
here available to graduate students and in encouraging in- 
stitutions to send competent graduate students here to study 
the problems, the solution of which would be of national 
value? 














The third important national problem is defined by the 
report of the Committee on Education for Citizenship and 
the addresses of Dr. Tigert and General Palmer. No partic- 
ular comment is needed on this matter, since you are all well 
aware that there is endless confusion in the public mind and 
in educational and welfare agencies with regard to citizen- 
ship training. A real service can be rendered by the insti- 
tutions of higher learning in bringing order out of this 
chaotic situation. ° 

The final important problem before this Council is that of 
standards. This is defined by the report of the Committee 
on College Standards and the addresses that immediately 
follow. Here again the colleges and universities can render 
enormous service by considering the types of standards that 
will promote education most. The report on the standards 
of junior colleges and teacher training institutions is in 
terms of the standards that have been developed during the 
past fifteen or twenty years. It is obvious that standards 
of this kind are essential. The question that must be an- 
swered is whether, in addition to these standards, a different 
type of standards may not also prove advantageous, and 
whether the Council should cooperate with regional stand- 
ardizing agencies in working toward the definition of the 
new type of standards of achievement. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that there is plenty of 
work ahead for the coming year. The only limitation to the 
possible usefulness of the Council is its income. The Treas- 
urer’s report indicates that the necessary expenses are 
slightly greater than the estimated income, and that there is 
a surplus of about $10,000, which has gradually accumu- 
lated for the past three years. Such portion of this surplus 
as seems wise to spend is available for promotion of the 
work of the committees and for such other enterprises as the 
Council may undertake. This situation is commended to 
the serious consideration of the Council. 

In taking up the work of this organization, it has been a 
revelation to me to discover the perfection of administrative 
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skill with which the office has been run in the past. It has 
never been my good fortune to see files that were so perfect 
and correspondence in which every detail has been cared for 
in the most comprehensive yet elegant way. While | have 
always been in intimate touch with the retiring Director, I 
have never realized fully the completeness with which he 
mastered every detail of the intricate work. It is easy to 
understand now why the Council has flourished as it has 
and why its vitality is such as to carry it over a change of 
directors and through various dangers without losing its 
momentum or its vigor. If the new Director can in any 
way approach the standards set by his predecessor, the 
Council is assured of continuous growth and increased 
usefulness to the institutions it is created to serve. 
Respectfully submitted, 
C. R. Mann. 
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Treasurer's Report 
WasuinotTon, D. C., May 3, 1923. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EpuCcATION, 
26 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN : 


I herewith submit the two statements of the American 
Audit Company, the first being an audit of the general funds 
of your organization for the year commencing May 1, 1922, 
and ending April 30, 1923, and the second, an audit of the 
Educational Finance Inquiry Fund for the year beginning 
May 1, 1922, to April 30, 1923. 

I desire to submit these two papers as my Annual Report 
as your Treasurer for the past year. 


Very truly yours, 
CorcoRAN THoM, 
Treasurer, American Council on Education. 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
From May 1, 1922 to April 30, 1923 


RECEIPTS 
Constituent Members..................-. $1,100.00 
EE DE, ss vk en ewacdewenenes 130.00 
Institutional Members.................... 23,550.00 


Subscriptions to EDUCATIONAL RECORD and extra copies. 
De ee en ne ae 
Refunds for stenographic services, supplies, etc: 


Commonwealth Fund................ $101.95 
General Education Board............. 64.18 
The Education Guild................. 192.28 
Committee on Franco-American Ex- 

change of Scholarships.............. 117.10 
Long-distance telephones............. 4.30 


AE CRI CG Ia a. 5 5 kone oo ds ks deenweansnesse 
Interest on bank deposits 


I a athe he beg ahaa slg acer eer ae $5,866.68 


| PTET ee eC ee ee eee er ee 
Stationery, printing and supplies 
POs i vine cac dards ee bi cexs cab cake ence bene 
Telephone and telegrams 
SN 3 3 Waa sees ccsviwdve texaneeadrweie 
Traveling expenses of Director 


Committees: 
I og Lark eee. sic tia uk wena a tat $327.74 
Franco-American Exchange of Scholar- 
NECA tah isi cha ee ae oben a 1,507 .56 
GD GEE adic sk ccedesinnenes 586.22 
CUOE COIR. oo cicksc vcs cecoscens 105.30 


Publication expenses, EDUCATIONAL RECORD 
Furniture and fixtures... .. 80 Sen CROOK s er eccenedzaens 
Division of College and University Personnel: 


Furniture and fixtures................ $419.40 
Ce IDs 5 aids we ecin cecvavateins 22.50 
rr Crt Per er 112.88 
| OEP errr rT tT re 388 .92 
reer errr re 2,071.08 
Stationery, supplies and printing....... 643.87 
Telephone and telegrams............. 23.25 
SUE CIB a6 civ eacdvncecce 48 .80 


Com cm Dell, Qa Fe BO aoe a nivincecancaseecuveaves 
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$24,780.00 
141.30 
42.50 


479.81 
35.50 
164.11 


$25,643.22 


9,672.49 


$35,315.71 


$11,273.61 
1,198.62 
501.15 
260.02 
352.77 
867 .61 
886.61 


2,526.82 
1,793.00 
223.74 


3,730.70 


$23,614.65 


11,701 .06 


$35,315.71 











DISBURSEMENTS 
Salaries: 
Investigating commission staff and 

| re ear e er $43,671.53 

err ee ae 30,178.19 
——__ $73,849.72 
PN CURE NIUE 585.60 06k ns sec dee ees wewesiees 197.00 
EOC ee eae aac SWisetwco ats bred cle wesiceee eke 1,517.87 
A TET ETC TOTT CETTE ET ee 392.43 
AN CP OINIIINE a csc cicnccccscsesevsseisueden 232.00 
ERECT CCE CCET CTC COR TORT 6,017 .46 
Postage, telephone, telegrams, etc................2000: 409.91 
$82,616.39 
OG MAME DOTTED TOTS onic vc ceccdictnowedexevien 23,071.44 
$105,687 .83 

EDUCATIONAL FINANCE INQUIRY FUND 

STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
From May 1, 1922, to April 30, 1923 
RECEIPTS 

I RS nig icici is ccm sewkcsacadlomweeen $25,000.00 
SN ss SoG ies cd das ewdedacincapakeansGa 12,500.00 
ee es re 26,250.00 
er errr rrr rere 15,000.00 
BOG Ce UN INO 5s kde cies cwoncsadcsacbut 496.01 
$79,246.01 
Ge NIE, SF PUES. oct casos sboccnckveceede 26,441.82 
$105,687 .83 
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Report of the Finance Committee 


HE UNCERTAINTIES through which the Council 
[ims passed this year have affected the work of the 

Committee on Finance. In spite of the fact that no 
active campaign has been conducted for an increase in mem- 
bership, eleven colleges have taken up institutional member- 
ship and eight have withdrawn. The number of institu- 
tional members is 148, but it is doubtful whether three of 
these will be able to continue. Therefore the active insti- 
tutional membership is 145. 

There are now twelve constitutent members, and the 
North Central Association has applied for membership in 
this class. One organization has withdrawn from the asso- 
ciate membership, namely, the National Conference Com- 
mittee on Standards of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
one has been added, the American Institute of Architects. 
There are now thirteen associate members. 

The total probable income of the Council from these three 
classes of membership is $24,680. This income barely 
covers the necessary running expenses for the administration 
of the Council’s office. 

The report of the Treasurer shows that there is a possi- 
ble surplus of approximately $10,000. This is due to the 
conservative management of the Council in the past and to 
the fact that during the present year the expenses have been 
less than normal because of the change of Directors. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Donatp J. Cowttne, 
Chairman. 
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Report of the Educational Finance 
Inquiry Commission 
HE Educational Finance Inquiry Commission has 
completed its investigation of the financing of educa- 
tion in the State of New York, and will send the re- 
port on this part of the inquiry to the printer within the next 
two weeks. This report will consist of a general volume on 
“The Financing of Education in the State of New York.” 
In this volume the following topics are treated: (1) The 
educational program of the State of New York; (2) the 
total cost of public education and its growth; (3) current 
expenses of public education analyzed by divisions of the 
school system and by subjects; (4) capital charges of public 
education; (5) the support of public education in the State 
of New York—an analysis of sources; (6) the revenue sys- 
tem; (7) an estimate of the future total cost of education, 
including privately supported institutions; (8) the economic 
resources of the State of New York compared with its ex- 
penditures for education; (9) the economic limitations of 
educational expenditures; (10) the size of the unit for 
school support, and the problem of state aid; (11) the prob- 
lem of school finance and of the revenue system of the 
state; (12) problems of organization and administration. 
Supplementing this general report we have prepared for 
publication an intensive study on the cost of elementary edu- 
cation, a similar exhaustive study on the cost of secondary 
education, and a nation-wide inquiry concerning the sepa- 
rate financing of city school systems. These reports will, 
it is believed, prove significant, not simply by virtue of the 
facts revealed concerning the cost of education, and their 
relation to the resources of the community and to the cost 
of other governmental expenditures, but even more by pro- 
viding the technique which has been found most available in 
conducting this type of inquiry. With these reports in hand 
it will be entirely feasible for students of education in any 
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state to carry on a similar investigation for the state in 
which they are interested, in so far as comparable data can 
be secured. 

The Commission has ready for publication a carefully 
annotated bibliography on educational finance. This docu- 
ment, when published, will prove most useful to students 
in the field of finance, and can be used as a basis for a 
bibliography to be kept up to date by anyone who cares to 
continue it from the date at which it was closed by the in- 
quiry, January 1, 1923. This document will be sent to press 
at the same time as the New York reports. 

A nation-wide economic study which reports state and 
local expenditures and state and local taxes for all govern- 
mental purposes, state and local expenditures and bonded 
indebtedness for education, the relationship of the cost of 
education to other governmental expenditures, and to the 
income of the people of the state, has been completed. This 
document is ready for the press, and will be published. It 
will report more accurately than has any other investigation 
to date the variations which exist among the several states 
in income, in governmental expenditures, and the relation- 
ship of money spent for education to these fundamental 
economic facts. 

The total of governmental expenditures per capita, includ- 
ing both state and local expenses, ranges from $102.26 to 
$69.08 in the five states in which these expenditures are 
highest. In the five states in which state and local govern- 
mental expenditures are lowest, the per capita ranges from 
$18.11 to $12.13. The states included in this comparison 
are for the five highest, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, and Nevada. The five lowest are Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama. 

State and local expenditures for education per capita in 
the five states expending the largest amount range from 
$20.87 to $10.44, while in the states spending the smallest 
amount per capita the range is from $3.47 to $2.51. These 
great variations in the amount of money spent for govern- 
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mental purposes and for schools are in large measure ex- 
plained by the variations in the income of the people of the 
several states. 

In the states in which the largest amount per capita is 
spent for all governmental purposes the income per capita 
ranges from $512 to $850. In the states spending the small- 
est amount per capita for all governmental purposes the 
income per capita ranges from $345 to $429. The states 
spending the greatest amount per capita for all govern- 
mental purposes spend a larger percentage of their income 
for education than do the states spending the smaller amount 
per capita for all governmental purposes. The states with 
the larger expenditur@s spend from 1.98 to 3.43 per cent of 
their income for education, while the states with the smaller 
governmental expenditures spend from 1.06 per cent to 1.41 
per cent of their income for education. It is worth while to 
note in passing, however, that three out of the five states 
spending the smallest amount per capita for all governmental 
services and showing the relatively small percentages of their 
incomes spent for education spend a larger percentage of 
their income for education than do the states of New York 
and Massachusetts. Virginia, North Carolina and Tennes- 
see spend 1.41 per cent, 1.30 per cent, and 1.24 per cent re- 
spectively of their incomes for education, while Massa- 
chusetts spends 1.22 per cent and New York 1.18 per cent 
of their income for education. The other two states show- 
ing the low expenditures, Georgia spends 1.06 per cent of 
her income for education; Alabama spends 1.21 per cent of 
her income for education, which is higher than New York 
and only one-hundredth of 1 per cent below Massachusetts. 

Studies concerning the financing of education in Califor- 
nia, in Iowa, and in Illinois are well under way and will be 
ready for publication before the close of the present calendar 
year. 

An investigation concerning the unit costs in higher edu- 
cation has also been undertaken and will be ready for pub- 
lication this coming fall. 

In addition to these studies which will be issued by the 
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Commission, other inquiries have been encouraged by the 
Commission and will be published by individuals, or by the 
institutions in which they were undertaken. Among these 
are studies concerning bonded indebtedness for education, 
budgetary procedure, insurance, the cost of training teachers, 
possible economies in schoolhouse construction, and the 
like. 

Acting upon the advice of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, the reports of the Commission will be issued by one 
of the commercial publishing houses. Bids have been re- 
ceived from two of them which provide that the Commission 
is to pay merely for the cost of composition, printing, paper, 
and binding of the report, the firm publishing the report to 
have the right to sell copies without paying royalty to the 
Commission. This seemed to be the only feasible way to 
make the report available to those who might desire to study 
it. The Commission proposes to distribute a limited number 
of free copies for publicity purposes. 

It has not seemed feasible to attempt to report on this 
occasion the findings of the Commission. It may not be out 
of place to suggest that the reports when issued will present 
the facts as found with such interpretation as is necessary 
for their understanding. In no case has the commission 
sought to plead for more funds, or to seek to establish any 
particular procedure with regard to the raising of funds, or 
the distributing of them. One who reads the report will, I 
believe, reach the conclusion that there is need for the 
development of a more efficient administrative practice in 
the financing of education, that the revenue systems of most 
of the states, and the laws with respect to the distribution of 
funds in support of education need to be carefully scru- 
tinized and in many cases reformed. It seems equally clear, 
from the investigations completed, that we shall be able to 
finance our program of education, if we are convinced, and 
if we can convince the citizens of our states, that our educa- 
tional program is a sound one. 

Georce D. Srrayer, 
Chairman. 
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Report of Committee on Franco-American 
Exchange of Scholarships and Fellowships 


HE Committee on Franco-American Exchange of 

Scholarships and Fellowships has held two meetings. 

The first on December 13, 1922, and the second on 
March 29, 1923. 

One hundred eighty-eight American students applied for 
the scholarships offered in the lycées and écoles normales 
during the present academic year. The Committee made 28 
appointments. The Committee also had disposal of 13 fel- 
lowships in 5 French universities. It awarded 9 of these to 
men and 4 to women. 

The work of the Committee has been carried on, as in 
the past, chiefly through the agency of several subcommit- 
tees. Those subcommittees have been charged with the 
selection of American students to go to France, with the 
selection of French students for American institutions, with 
the consideration of candidates for the university fellow- 
ships, and with entertainment. During the summer of 1922 
the Committee was represented in France by Miss Virginia 
Newcomb and Miss Mary M. Finn. The selection of Amer- 
ican students has been entrusted to two subcommittees, the 
joint personnel of which consists of Misses Maltby, New- 
comb and Finn, Messrs. Champenois, Kandel and Capen. 
Dean Gildersleeve has had charge of the entertainment of 
both French and American students in New York. 

Since the original appointment of the Committee its work 
has been made possible by the cooperation of the Institute 
of International Education. The staff and facilities of the 
Institute have been placed at the disposal of the Commit- 
tee, both for the work of selecting American candidates and 
for the still more difficult and expensive task of selecting 
French candidates for American scholarships. The finan- 
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cial contribution made by the Council has been approxi- 
mately duplicated by the investment made by the Institute. 
The Institute has been wholly responsible for the details of 
the entertainment of both groups of students as they pass 
through New York. 

This report is made just as the selection of American 
students for French scholarships and fellowships for the 
academic year 1923-24 is completed. On the Committee’s 
recommendation 10 fellowships in French universities have 
been awarded to men and 12 to women. Seven scholarships 
have been awarded to women in écoles normales and 15 
scholarships in lycées, a total of 44. Thus far 43 scholar- 
ships have been offered by American institutions for the use 
of French students next year. 

It may be appropriate to add that as the years have gone 
by the Committee appears to have developed a technique of 
selection and of administration that tends to make the ex- 
change continually more satisfactory to educational officers 
both in France and in the United States. The Committee 
wishes to record its grateful appreciation of the generosity 
and courtesy exhibited by the officers of the Office National 
des Universites et Ecole Francaises in all their dealings with 
American representatives. 

Respectfully submitted, 
S. P. Capen, 
Chawman. 
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Report of Committee on International 
Educational Relations 


HERE has been no occasion during the past year to 

hold a formal meeting of this Committee. An in- 

formal conference of some of the members of the 

Committee was held on March 29, 1923, when certain of 

them were assembled in connection with a meeting of an- 
other committee. 

The work of the Committee on International Educational 
Relations and its subcommittees has consisted chiefly of the 
consideration of the equivalence of the degrees and certifi- 
cates of foreign educational institutions and those of Amer- 
ican colleges and universities, the results of their finding 
having been published as recommendations in various num- 
bers of the EpucATIONAL REcORD. 

The only matter of importance that has come before the 
Committee this year is a request from the Director of the 
Bureau des Renseignements Scientifiques de la Sorbonne 
and the Secretary General de l’Extension Universitaire de la 
Societe des Amis de |’Universite de Paris, communicated to 
Prof. Paul Van Dyke, the Director of the American Univer- 
sity Union in Europe, Continental Division. The Director 
requests that American students pursuing work offered in 
the “Cours de Civilisation francaise,” especially designed for 
foreign students, which is repeated each semester by profes- 
sors of the University of Paris, shall be granted credit by 
American universities in connection with their graduate 
work. Dr. Van Dyke communicated this request to the 
American Council on Education, as well as to the Associa- 
tion of American Universities, and Director of the Institute 
of International Education, and to certain professors in a 
number of universities with a statement that in his opinion 
the proposal was “practicable and reasonable” and that in 
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his judgment “the course is excellent and no student can 
obtain the diploma without regular work and examination.” 
Through the courtesy of Dr. Champenois, a number of 
copies of the circular describing the course were furnished 
the Committee and a communication has been sent out to 
some twenty-five of the important Graduate Schools, ac- 
companied by a letter inquiring what would be the attitude 
of the authorities of the Graduate School of their particular 
University. As this communication was only sent out on 
April 14, only six replies have so far been received. In gen- 
eral the nature of these replies is favorable. It is not possi- 
ble at this time to make any further report, but a summary 
of the results of the correspondence will be prepared later 
and placed before the parties interested. 

Other phases of international educational relations have 
not within recent years come within te purview of this 
Committee. The Franco-American exchange of scholar- 
ships and fellowships is under the supervision of another 
committee of the Council. The activities of several organ- 
izations independent of the Council, such as the Institute 
of International Education, on the directorate of which the 
Council is represented, the American University Union in 
Europe, as well as the various foundations and societies for 
the administration of fellowships and scholarships in for- 
eign countries, have naturally restricted the work of the 
Council’s Committee on International Educational Rela- 
tions to the subjects already indicated. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Herman V. Ames, 
Chairman. 
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Report of the Committee on Federal 
Legislation 

OUR Committee on Federal Legislation has directed 

} its attention during the past year to the tariff on scien- 

tific instruments and supplies, the tariff on books, the 

plan for the reorganization of the Executive Departments 

and the attempt to secure a Presidential Conference on Man- 
Power. 

The Director of the Council and the Chairman of the 
Committee had a conference with Senator Lodge on Memo- 
rial Day and received assurance that at the proper time 
Senator Lodge would introduce an amendment restoring to 
the Tariff Bill the historic clause, which had appeared in all 
Tariff Bills since the days of Thomas Jefferson, exempting 
philosophical apparatus for educational purposes from duty. 
Senator Lodge failed to introduce the amendment, but an 
amendment introduced by Senator Sterling, giving exemp- 
tion to scientific apparatus under one clause of the Tariff 
Bill, was passed by the Senate. This was later rejected by 
the conferees, so that under the present law all scientific 
importations by colleges and universities are subject to the 
regular tariff rates. 

Probably no more illuminating exhibition, showing the 
low estate to which education has sunk in the minds of our 
senators, could have been given, than the debate which took 
place in the Senate on August 16, 1922. It was recorded 
on page 12480 of the Congressional Record in connection 
with the vote on the Sterling amendment. As Senator 
Underwood pointed out, the Senator from Utah, in order to 
make good the case of the Tariff Bill, indicated on the floor 
of the Senate a class of men whose characters stand among 
the highest in America; he “indicted as perjurers faculties 
of great colleges and the staffs of the hospitals of Amer- 


” 


ica.” Senator Smoot charged that the duty-free privilege 
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had been outrageously abused at times by the officials of a 
number of educational institutions in the United States, 
lending his endorsement to the trumped-up charges made by 
American manufacturers that college departments of chem- 
istry sold their duty-free test tubes at a profit to their 
students to secure funds for running their laboratories. 

In the matter of the tariff on books; the results were 
more fortunate and the concessions secured by Mr. Rainey, 
who appeared at the hearing for the Council, were allowed 
to stand in the final draft of the bill. The Tariff Bill as 
passed contains this paragraph: “Any society or institution 
incorporated of established solely for religious, philosophical, 
educational, scientific, or literary purposes, or for the en- 
couragement of the fine arts, or any college, academy, 
school, or seminary of learning in the United States, or any 
state or public library, may import free of duty any book, 
map, music, engraving, photograph, etching, lithographic 
print, or chart, for its own use or for the sake of the en- 
couragement of the fine arts, and not for sale, under such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe.” 

There was pending in Congress when it adjourned a bill 
introduced by Mr. Tincher of Kansas, providing for the ex- 
tension to America of the International Copyright Union 
from which we have been barred hitherto, by what is known 
as the “Manufacturing Clause” of our law, which denies 
copyright to the foreigner unless his book is made here. The 
bill provides that, as the price of the repeal of the Manu- 
facturing Clause, it shall be made illegal for anybody to 
acquire a foreign book from any source except the publisher 
of the American edition. It is hardly conceivable that so 
serious an abridgement of the reasonable right to buy and 
sell could receive serious consideration or stand any chance 
of passage by Congress, but, obscurely buried in an act 
whose primary purpose commanded general approval, it 
affords another illustration of the importance of intelligent 
observation of congressional legislation. 
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Mention was made in the report of the Committee at the 
last annual meeting of the movement then under way to 
secure the calling of a national conference on Man-Power 
by the President of the United States. The project had 
been presented by Dr. Charles R. Mann at a conference 
called by the Council at its office the end of January. Asa 
result of this conference Dr. Mann and Dr. Capen were 
asked to formulate the conclusions reached by the confer- 
ence in a tentative program. The proposed program was 
drafted and submitted to President Coffman, of the Council, 
on March 27. On April 19, Dr. Capen, Dr. Mann and the 
Chairman of the Committee on Federal Legislation pre- 
sented the matter orally to President Harding. On June 17 
the matter was again brought to the attention of President 
Harding by a letter signed by the same committee on be- 
half of the Council. President Harding did not find oppor- 
tunity to take up the matter, however, and Dr. Mann then 
turned his attention to securing the calling of a conference 
by the War Department to handle not only problems aris- 
ing in connection with the Reserve Officers Training Corps, 
but also many of the broader educational questions which it 
was thought by the Council might properly have been 
brought before a national conference called by the Presi- 
dent. The Council already knows how successful was the 
conference called by the War Department and what impor- 
tant federal action has been effected as a result of that con- 
ference. The report on the conference will be made in an- 
other connection. 

After long delay, the administration and Mr. Brown have 
finally agreed upon a plan of reorganization of the Exec- 
utive Departments, and this plan is now before the joint 
committee of Congress. The plan calls for ten (10) Exec- 
utive Departments, the same number as at present. Room is 
found, however, for the new Department of Education and 
Welfare by consolidating the Departments of War and Navy 
as the Department of Defense. The Post Office Department 
becomes the Department of Communications and includes 
radio, telegraph, telephone and air mail service. The old 
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Department of the Interior becomes in fact, though not in 
name, a Department of Public Lands and Public Works. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Bureau of Mines, Bureau 
of Census and Bureau of Standards are brought together 
in the Department of Commerce. The new Department of 
Education and Welfare has four (4) main subdivisions; 
Education, Public Health, Social Service and Veteran Re- 
lief, each in charge of an Assistant Secretary. The subdivi- 
sions under each of these heads are as follows: 


General Education— 
Bureau of Education (Interior). 
Indian Schools (Interior). 
Howard University (Interior). 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf (Independent). 
Smithsonian Institution (Independent). 
National Museum. 
National Gallery of Art. 
International Exchange Service. 
Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Astrophysical Observatory. 
National Zoological Park. 
International Catalogue of Scientific Literature. 
Physical Education (new). 
Vocational Education (Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation). 
Section of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Public Health— 
Quarantine and Sanitation. 
Hospitalization— 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers (Inde- 
pendent). 
Soldiers’ Home (War). 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital (Interior). 
Freedman’s Hospital (Interior). 
Research. 
Social Service— 
Women’s Bureau (Labor—part). 
Children’s Bureau (Labor—part). 
Superintendent of Prisons (Justice). 
Veteran Relief— 
Veterans Bureau (Independent). 
Bureau of Pensions (Interior). 
Solicitor. 
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The chief questions of detail which suggest themselves 
are: first, whether education should be content with an As- 
sistant Secretary, or whether it should demand an Under 
Secretary. An Under Secretary is provided in the Depart- 
ment of State, in the Department of the Treasury, three 
Under Secretaries in the Department of Defense, and an 
Under Secretary in the Department of Communications. 
As the Assistant Secretary would probably be the perma- 
nent official, it would seem that his office should have the 
dignity of the title Under Secretary, or that some other 
office with suitable title should be created. The assignment 
of the Bureau of Standards to the Department of Com- 
merce rather than to the Department of Education, to which 
the Smithsonian Institution is assigned, might also be open 
to question. 

On the larger question as to the desirability of a combined 
Department of Education and Welfare, it appears a great 
gain over the present arrangement. There is no question 
that Public Health and Social Service are closely related to 
the function of education. There seems to be less obvious 
reason for attaching the division of Veteran Relief, includ- 
ing the Bureau of Pensions, to the Department of Education. 
Personally, I should prefer to see the Bureau of Pensions 
attached to the Department of Labor, to which it seems 
more closely akin. I have been unable to form any estimate 
as to the probability of the adoption of the plan by Con- 
gress. It will be vigorously opposed by the friends both of 
the Army and of the Navy. The plan was not ordered 
printed until February 16 and has not received very wide 
publicity as yet. We have secured copies for consideration 
at this meeting, and it is desirable that the Council should, at 
this time, instruct its Committee on Federal Legislation as 
to what its attitude should be toward the proposed plan. 

There has also appeared since the last meeting, the Major- 
ity and Minority Reports of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce on the Sterling-Towner Bill; the Majority Report 
opposing not only the subsidy feature of the Bill but also the 
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creation of a Department of Education. To the cursory 
reader the report gives the impression of a piece of special 
pleading ; the conclusion of the Majority appearing not to be 
based on the report, but the report bearing marks of having 
been prepared to sustain the earlier conclusion of the Com- 
mittee. If the Majority Report had been a scientific study 
of the whole question from which a conclusion was to be 
drawn, it is inconceivable that the international aspects of 
the question should have been entirely ignored. In the 
same way the contention that a Federal Department must 
necessarily lead to local domination is not sustained by any 
historical evidence from the history of the operation of the 
Departments of Agriculture, Commerce or Labor. So large 
a part of the report is devoted to an attack on the subsidy 
features of the bill that the larger and more important ques- 
tion of the representation of education in the national gov- 
ernment receives scant attention. With Labor on one side 
of the question and Capital on the other, the deciding vote 
will doubtless fall to Education, as it has in many other 
instances, and the sentiment of Education is unquestionably 
preponderatingly in favor of the Department. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Joun H. MacCracken, 
Chairman. 
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Report of the Committee on Education 
for Citizenship 


HE Committee on Education for Citizenship of the 
American Council on Education begs to submit the 
following report: 

The Committee has held three meetings; in Chicago, 
March 18, 1923; in Atlantic City, March 1, 1921; and in 
Chicago, February 28, 1922. At all of these meetings it was 
agreed that it is desirable to formulate a statement that 
would indicate to the colleges the great importance of 
citizenship training, would report on experiments that are 
in progress in colleges on this subject, and would suggest 
lines of further experiment which individual colleges might 
profitably take up on their own initiative and under their 
own guidance. 

The Committee assumes, as a first thesis, that all young 
men and young women when they leave school or college 
should have as clear, definite and sound conceptions as pos- 
sible concerning health and personal hygiene, concerning the 
nature of our economic, social and political organization and 
the orderly methods of making changes when real need is 
demonstrated, and concerning the intent and make-up of 
American institutions. 

It is further assumed, as a second thesis, that if all Amer- 
ican young men and women knew the facts, and if they are 
imbued with a disposition to face facts fearlessly, to weigh 
evidence impartially, and then to act with reason, the 
further development of the Republic will go forward safely 
and its future stability will be assured. 

That the American educational system at the present 
time is not achieving these objectives effectively is freely 
admitted on all sides. That the colleges should assume 
leadership in meeting this pressing national need is a self- 
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evident fact. The problem, then, is to discover how the 
colleges can coordinate their efforts and pull together in 
attacking this major national problem, and what can be done 
to strengthen and encourage all of them to individual effort 
in this fundamental matter. 

As an introduction to a discussion of these questions, the 
Committee presents extracts from the report on Special 
Courses for Freshmen, compiled by a committee of the 
American Association of University Professors.! This 
report gives, in some detail, descriptions of special courses 
that are now being given in fifteen institutions for the pur- 
pose of orienting Freshmen on fundamental features of 
American life. The facts relating to orientation courses in 
citizenship are as follows: 


AMHERST 


1. The Amherst course is called ‘Social and Economic In- 
stitutions.” It was first given in 1914-15. All Freshmen 
must elect either this course or an elementary course in 
science: about two-thirds of them elect this course. 

2. Purpose. President Alexander Meiklejohn, in his 
Presidential Report of 1914, stated the purpose of the course 
as follows: 


Its purpose . . . will be to serve as an introduction to the humanistic 
sciences. We wish if possible to make students, at the very beginning 
of the college course, aware of the moral, social, and economic scheme— 
the society—of which they are members. Such a course should not 
encourage boys to believe that they have all at once found solutions 
of the problems by which their elder brothers are sorely perplexed; nor 
should it cast them down into the scepticism which regards all problems 
as insoluble. Its functions are rather (1) a sane, searching, revealing 
of the facts of the human situation, and (2) a showing of the intellectual 
method by which these situations may be understood. 


Professor R. G. Gettell, who is in charge of the course, 
writes that its aims are these: 
1. To interest Freshmen in current events. 


1 Bulletin of the Asso, of Univ. Profs., Vol. VIII, No. 6, Oct., 1922. 
Separate reprints may be secured by application to the Secretary, 
Prof. H. W. Tyler, M. I. T., Cambridge. 
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2. To open up the field for further study in History, Economics, 
Political Science, and Philosophy. 

3. To teach Freshmen to use the library, read newspapers and 
magazines, make reports and carry on discussions of live topics and 
issues. 

4. To give the Freshmen something quite different from the usual 
studies of Freshman year and of the Preparatory School. Teach them 
to think, if possible. 

5. To give some idea of the unity and interrelations of the field of 
the Social Sciences, and emphasize the historical and evolutionary 
point of view. 


3. Content. The course surveys the field of the social 
sciences. It shows their interrelations; discusses the im- 
portance of the physical and the human background; out- 
lines the origin and development of social institutions— 
family, church, industrial groups, political groups, etc.; 
discusses the present organization of society; and presents 
some of the most important problems of the present day— 
social, economic, political, international, and ethical. Dur- 
ing the first semester, the emphasis is on the historical and 
political phases; during the second semester, on the economic 
and philosophical background. 

4. Method. The course runs through the year, with 
three meetings a week. Two hours a week are given to 
lectures. For the third hour the students meet in small 
groups (of about fifteen men each) for discussion, quiz, 
reports on reading, written work, etc. One professor gives 
all the lectures during the first semester, and another during 
the second semester. The small groups are met by in- 
structors. 


ANTIOCH 


1. The Antioch course is called ‘‘College Aims.” It was 
first given in 1921-22. It is required of all Freshmen. 

2. Purpose. President A. E. Morgan, who is in charge of 
the course, writes that its aims are these: 

First, to indicate to the student the major issues, problems and 
experiences in everyday life for which his college training should be a 
preparation. 

Second, to teach him how to budget his time and energies so as to 
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eliminate the less essential and to include the more essential under- 
takings while at college. 

Third, to teach him how to study. 

Fourth, to make a survey of possible callings, and to indicate the 
manner in which he can best make an analysis of his own qualifica- 
tions and the demands of the calling in order that he can make a wise 
choice. 

Fifth, to give him an understanding of the purpose of scientific obser- 
vation and research, and of the use of imagination in scientific study in 
the fields of physical science, biology, psychology, history, etc. 

Sixth, to give him an idea of what contribution he may expect to 
receive from the various courses offered at the college. 


3. Content. According to the Antioch Catalogue the 
course covers the following topics: 

The Purpose of a College Education; History of the American 
College; History of Antioch College; Organization and Purposes of 
the Reorganized Antioch; The Course of Study; Autonomous Courses; 
Cooperative Work; Principles and Methods of Study; Use of the 
Library; Student Government; Athletics and Physical Education; 


Health and Personal Hygiene; Religious and Social Affairs; Choice of 
a Vocation. 


4. Method. The course runs through the first semester, 


with three meetings a week. All departments of the College 
cooperate in conducting the course. 


COLUMBIA 


1. The special initiatory Freshman course at Columbia is 
called ‘‘Introduction to Contemporary Civilization.” It 
was first given in 1919-20. It is required of all Freshmen. 
It is discussed in a number of articles. The Syllabus of 
the course is now in book form.? 

2. Purpose. The purpose of the course is stated as follows 
in the Introductory Note in the Syllabus: 

The purpose of the entire course is to raise for consideration the 
insistent problems of the present. To give the student, early in his 
college course, objective material on which to base his own further 
studies and his own judgments will, it is believed, aid him greatly in 
enabling him to understand the civilization of his own day, and to 
participate effectively in it. 

2 Introduction to Contemporary Civilisation: a Syllabus, 3rd edition, 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1921. 
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3. Content. The outline of the course is as follows: 
FIRST DIVISION. Cuévslisation and its Basis. 


Book I. The world of nature, 
Book II. The world of human nature. 
SECOND DIVISION. Survey of the Characteristics of the Present Age. 
Book III. Historical background of contemporary civili- 
zation, 1400-1870. 
Book IV. The recent history of the great nations, 1871 


to the present. 
THIRD DIVISION. The Insistent Problems of Today. 


Book V. The problems of imperialism and the “ back- 
ward peoples. 

Book VI. Problems of nationalism and internationalism. 

Book VII. The problems of conservation. 

Book VIII. Industrial problems. 

Book IX. Problems of political control. 

Book X. Educational problems. 


4. Method. The course runs through the year with five 
meetings a week. There are some twenty sections, each of 
which is conducted by a single instructor throughout the 
year. These instructors are drawn from the departments 
of Economics, Government, History, and Philosophy. 
Unity of understanding and of method is achieved by means 
of weekly conferences of the instructing staff. The meetings 
of the sections are devoted to discussion based upon study 
of the Syllabus and outside reading. Each section elects a 
“student representative,’ and at informal gatherings of a 
cordial social character these representatives talk over the 
course with the instructors and bring to them the students’ 
criticisms and suggestions for the improvement of the course. 


DARTMOUTH 


1. At Dartmouth two special courses are given: one called 
“Evolution,” the other called ‘‘Problems of Citizenship.” 
The first of these courses was first given in 1919-20, the 
second in 1920-21. All Freshmen must take one of these 
courses in the first semester and the other in the second 
semester. 

A. Evolution 


A2. Purpose. Professor William Patten, the Director of 
the course, writes: 
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The purpose of the course may be best stated as follows: (1) It may 
be regarded as a personally conducted tour through the universe, or 
the manufacturing plant in which the young man is about to play his 
part as an intelligent worker. The idea being to explain, as best we 
can, what the raw materials are, what is being done with them, or has 
been done, the ways in which results are obtained, the relations of the 
main departments to one another, and where he comes in as a helper 
or hinderer. 

(2) To give the young man a better sense of time and space per- 
spective, and of constructive values. 

(3) To lay some foundation for all his future courses in philosophy, 
sociology, biology, and the physical sciences. 


A3. Content. According to the Dartmouth Catalogue, 

The course includes brief discussions of the following topics: the 
purpose of science; the scientific method of enquiry; the creative power 
of cooperative action; the chemical materials and physical forces that 
constitute living and non-living things; measurements of time, space 
and mass; the earth and other astronomical bodies; plant and animal 
life; the social life of nature; theories of evolution; conservation and 
endowment in nature; inheritance, germinal, social; the growth of 
man as an individual and as a race; cultural evolution; great discoveries 
and inventions and their directive influence on the mental and social 
life of man. 


Professor Patten writes: 


The distinctive feature of the course. . . is the attempt to describe 
all phases of evolution as steps in a continuous creative process, and to 
interpret them in the same moral and ethical terms as those of everyday 
life. Evolution, from this point of view, is not merely a collection of 
more or less interesting details, but a basic fact of very great educational 
value. . . . Let me emphasize that this is not a course in the elements 
of half a dozen sciences. It is just one thing, the Story of Evolution, 
made as comprehensive and as significant as possible. 


A4. Method. The course runs through one semester, with 
three meetings a week. Lecturers and instructors from the 
departments of Physics, Chemistry, Astronomy, Biology, 
and Geology cooperate in giving the course. 


B. Problems of Citizenship 


B2. Purpose. The purpose of the course is indicated in 
the following statement, which appears in an official mimeo- 
graphed account of the course: 

Such a course will give the student before he is called upon to exer- 
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cise judgment in the choice of electives an appreciation of the elements 
of unity and difference among the Social Sciences and the extent to 
which they are complementary ; it will give stimulus to and a foundation 
for better coordination between the courses offered by the several 
departments giving instruction in the Socia] Sciences; it will place on a 
more rational basis the informal] extra-classroom discussions of students 
concerning current problems of citizenship; and it will make possible 
by time of graduation, when the student is called upon more actively 
to participate in matters of citizenship, a more mature and reasoned 
judgment with respect to such problems than he now enjoys. 


B3. Content. According to the same statement: 


The course consists of a series of selected problems of recent or cur- 
rent interest. The problems may change from year to year, but all 
the Social Sciences will be drawn upon for the topics of discussion. 
Provision is also made at the end of the course for a statement of the 
nature of each of the Social Sciences illustrated by the topics already 
discussed in class, and for an explanation of the courses offered in the 
division of Social Sciences and their relationship. 


The material and order of treatment in the course as given 
in the second semester of the year 1921-22 were as follows: 
Introduction; The Newspaper; Immigration; The Negro 
Question; The Feminist Movement; The Industrial Struggle; 
Civil Liberties; International Relations; Peace and War. 

B4. Method. ‘The course runs through one semester, with 
three meetings a week. Instruction is by lectures, quizzes, 
and recitation. For lectures the class is divided into two 
sections of about 150 men each, and for recitations into 
twelve sections of about twenty-five men each. The 
lectures are given by Professor Hayes Baker-Crothers, who 
is the Director of the course. The quizzes and recitations 
are conducted by Professor Baker-Crothers and an instructor 
who gives all his time to the course and other instructors 
representing the departments of History, Political Science, 
Economics, and Sociology. 


LELAND STANFORD 
1. The Stanford course is called ‘‘ Problems of Citizenship.” 
It is required of all Freshmen. 


2. Purpose. Professor M. S. Wildman, who is in charge 
of the course, writes: 
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Our aim is to give the student an intelligent approach to public 
questions of the day. At least he should learn the manner in which 
opinion on a political issue ought to be formed. 


3. Content. The course is divided into three parts: Po- 
litical Problems, Economic Problems, Social Problems. 
These three parts are practically independent. They consist 
of brief and systematic presentation of the principles which 
underlie social, economic, and political action. They are 
modified forms of the elementary courses previously given 
in these subjects, the modifications being such as to shorten 
the courses and adapt them to younger students. 

4. Method. The course runs through the year with four 
meetings a week. Three hours a week are given to lectures, 
and one to discussion. Students write on an assigned topic 
each week. Their papers are criticised and returned. A 
syllabus is distributed as a supplement to the textbook. As 


yet it has not been possible to divide the class into small 
sections. 


MIssourRI 


1. The Missouri course is called ‘‘ Problems of American 
Citizenship, Including English Composition.” It was first 
given in 1920-21. It is required of all Freshmen. It is 
discussed by Professor Isidor Loeb, who is in charge of the 
course, in an article entitled ‘‘The Required Course in 
Citizenship for College Students.’* The Syllabus of the 
course is now in book form.‘ 

2. Purpose. The purpose of the course is twofold: to 
survey the historical background and the development of 
political institutions, and the social and economic problems 
of the present day; and to provide training in the use of the 
English language. 

3. Content. The outline of the course is as follows: 


* Journal of the Proceedings of the National Education Association, 
1921, pp. 4-6. 

‘Isidor Loeb, Syllabus of American Cilisenship, new and enlarged 
edition, Columbia (Missouri), the Missouri Book Company, 1921. 
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INTRODUCTION 
PART I. Physical Basis of Society. 
PART II. Chief Contributions to the Modern World. 
PART III. Development of Economic Organisation of Society. 
PART IV.  Héstorical Background of Present National and Inter- 
national Relations and Organizations 

PART V. Modern Economic Organization and Problems 
PART VI. The American Citizen and His Government 

A. Fundamental Considerations 

B. Organization of National Government 

C. Functions of National Government 


4. Method. The course runs through two terms of sixteen 
weeks each, with six meetings a week. Three hours a week 
are devoted to lectures by Professor Loeb; and three hours 
to class work in sections of about twenty-five men each. 
The class work as a whole is in charge of Professor J. W. 
Rankin. Each section is in charge of a single instructor. 
The instructors represent the department of English and 
have had some training in the Social Sciences. The first 
of the three hours of class work is devoted chiefly to the dis- 
cussion of the lectures and the assigned reading of the 
previous week; the other two hours to work in English com- 
position based upon the same material. Unity is effected 
by weekly conferences of the instructors. 


PRINCETON 


1. The Princeton course is called “‘ Historical Introduction 
to Politics and Economics.” It was first given in 1918-19, 
but was radically revised in 1920, so that as now given it 
dates from 1920-21. It is elective, and is elected by about 
half the Freshman class. 


2. Purpose. Professor J. C. Green, who is in charge of 
the course, writes: 


In the first place, we are trying to give the student, at the beginning 
of his college course, knowledge of some of the fundamental facts and 
ideas which wil] be usefuJ to him in further study of History, Political 
Science, Economics and Social Institutions. . . . Some introduction is 
necessary in order that time may not be wasted in the more advanced 
courses. Heretofore, either professors have spent an undue proportion 
of their time explaining the meanings of fundamental terms, etc., or 
else they have assumed on the part of the student a knowledge of the 
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meanings of these terms, only to find later on that their assumption was 
without foundation. 

In the second place, we are trying to give the student early practice 
in the methods of study, which he must employ in his more advanced 
courses. Students coming to the University have too often had no 
practice whatever in the use of books of reference. . . . Some of them, 
whose serious studies have been almost entirely limited to the working 
of problems, the memorizing of verb forms, or the translation of so 
many lines a day, do not know how to go about the task of reading a 
book, making notes of the contents and assimilating them for future use. 

In the third place, we are trying to provide a course which will be 
entirely different in content and in method from anything which the 
student has met with in his preparatory or high school work. We 
have found that a great many students come to the University with 
great expectations of an intellectual awakening. They are sometimes 
disappointed to find that a great deal of their work during Freshman 
year is nothing more than a continuation of the courses which they 
have been studying in the preparatory schools. If such men are 
disappointed during their Freshman year, it is often difficult thereafter 
to arouse proper intellectual interest in them. Our course takes them 
in the beginning of their Freshman year into the study of subjects 
which many of them never dreamed of and in this way intelJectual 
horizons are broadened and intellectual interests stimulated. 


3. Content. Professor Green writes: 


The course begins with a study of fundamental principles of geog- 
raphy, with special reference to the influence of geographical factors 
on human development in different parts of the world. Then we take 
up an elementary study of the principles of Politics and Political 
Economy. The second half year is devoted to the reading of books on 
different countries—this year we have studied India, Canada, and 
New Zealand—not so much with a view to giving the students a detailed 
knowledge of the history, government and economic conditions of 
those countries, as with a view to finding specific application for the 
principles which have been dealt with during the first term. 


4. Method. Professor Green writes: 


The course lasts one academic year. The class meets twice a week, 
in classroom divisions of approximately twenty, and once a week, for 
a two hour period of work in the Library, in somewhat larger sections. 
The two class exercises are largely given up to oral recitation based on 
required reading. When occasion seems to require it, informal, explana- 
tory, or supplementary lectures are also given. At every third or 
fourth meeting of the class, without schedule and without advance 
notice, there is a fifteen minute written recitation. Great stress is 
laid upon the necessity of careful reading and upon the constant use 
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of the dictionary, encyclopedia and atlas. Students are required to 
define any unusual terms in the text, to locate any places mentioned, 
and to give some definite information in regard to any persons who 
may be referred to. The written tests are returned to the students 
with copious corrections by the various instructors, so that no student 
may be at a loss to understand in what respect he is at fault. The two 
hour periods in the Library are taken up with the drawing of maps, the 
writing of short essays, the working out of specific problems for which 
the use of books of reference is necessary, etc. In addition to the class- 
room exercises and required hours of work in the Library, other hours 
are set apart at which students may meet instructors individually for 
the purpose of having their note books looked over, their outlines of 
reading corrected, difficult points explained, etc. 


RUTGERS 


1-3. The Rutgers course is identical with the Columbia 
course in name, purpose, and content. The Columbia 
Syllabus is used. The course was first given at Rutgers in 
1921-22. 

4. Method. The course runs through the year with three 
meetings a week. There are two sections of thirty-five men 
each. The course is conducted by Professor J. H. Logan 
and an assistant. The reading is done in the Library, and 
is similar to laboratory work in that definite problems are 
assigned and the reading is somewhat supervised. It is 
planned to have a special room in the Library set apart for 
the work of this course. 

Wiuiams® 


1. The Williams course is called ‘‘American National 
Problems.”” It was first given in 1919-20. All Freshmen 
must elect either this course or the Freshmen course in 
Rhetoric. About half elect each course. 

2. Purpose. (a) The chief aim of the course is to stimu- 
late political thinking and to give training in scientific 
methods of thought in the field of the social studies. (6) It 
also serves as an introduction to the advanced courses in 
economics, government, and the other social sciences. (c) 
It attempts to give the student a sense of the immediacy, 


§ This statement was prepared for the Committee by Professor R. D. 
Leigh, who is in charge of the course. 
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significance and importance of the present-day problems of 
American political and industrial life. 

3. Content. The course surveys the present-day public 
problems with emphasis upon the control or governmental 
aspects. This survey is preceded, however, by the historical 
background of the present situation and the basis in human 
nature for the group solution of these problems with em- 
phasis upon the scientific method. The order of topics is 
as follows: 

FIRST SEMESTER 


Historical Background of Contemporary American Society. 
Human Nature, Public Opinion and Parties. 
Representative Bodies and Lawmaking. 
Executive Control and the Problem of Administration or Manage- 
ment. Control through Finance. 
SECOND SEMESTER 
The Insistent Problems of Today 

a. International Relations. 
b. Justice and Order. 

The Courts. 

The Police. 
c. Promotion of Human Welfare. 

Education, Health, Charities, etc. 
d. Economic Development. 
Natural Resources and Conservation. 
Transportation and Public Utilities. 
Money and Currency. 
Trusts and Monopoly. 
Labor Organization and Relations. 
Proposals for Drastic Economic and Social Reorganization. 


4. Method. The course runs through the year with three 
meetings a week. For one hour each week the students in 
two large sections attend a lecture given by the member of 
the faculty in charge of the course. For the other two hours 
the class is divided into several sections of approximately 
thirty each for discussion, quizzes, etc. The professor in 
charge of the course meets two of these sections. Professors 
of the departments of history, government and economics 
meet the others. There are no sections in charge of instruc- 
tors at present. Several texts are used and students are 
required to do outside readings and report on them. 
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SUMMARY 

The purposes underlying these several courses are as 
follows: 

1. To adjust the student to the college environment 
(An).® 

2. To train him in thinking (Am, An, CC, M, P, R, W). 

3. To provide a course which by its very difference from 
high school courses shall convince him of the serious- 
ness of college work (Am, CC, D, P, R). 

4. To give him a sound general conception of the nature 
of the world and of man (CC, Dev, R). 

5. To survey the historical background of contemporary 
civilization (CC, M, R, W). 

6. To give the student a stimulating and intelligent 
interest in the main human problems of the present 
day (Am, An, CC, Crt, Dpc, LS, M, R, W). 

7. To afford an introductory survey of a considerable 
portion of the field of collegiate study (Am, CC, Dev, 
Dpe, LS, P, R, W). 

8. To afford an introductory survey of the entire field 
of collegiate study (An). 

The Committee of the Association of University Professors 
then discusses the entire question of initiatory courses at 
some length. It recognizes that the endeavor to train a 
student in thinking is of prime importance and urges that this 
should be regarded as a definite purpose in all undergraduate 
courses. With regard to content of orientation courses it 
recommends that for the freshman year two special initia- 
tory courses, one on thinking and one on the nature of the 
world and man, be given. 

With regard to administration of such courses its recom- 
mendations are that these courses be eventually required of 
all freshmen and that they be given as many hours a week as 
practical, preferably five; that for this course a common text 
or syllabus be used by all students; that the course be con- 

¢ Am =Amherst, An =Antioch, CC =Columbia “Introduction to Con- 


tempo Civilization,’"?’ Dev = Dartmouth “Evolution,”” Dpc = Dart- 
mouth “Problems of Citizenship,” LS = Leland Stanford, M = Missouri, 


P «Princeton, R = Rutgers, W = Williams. 
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ducted by lecture and group meetings in the proportion of 
one lecture to three or four group meetings; that the course 
be in charge of a Director (rather than a committee), in 
order that there may be a due degree of unity in the conduct 
of the course and a concentrated responsibility for its con- 
stant improvement; and that as far as possible each group 
be conducted always by the same instructor. 

The Citizenship Committee of the American Council on 
Education presents the following comments on this discus- 
sion. An analysis of the foregoing pages indicates that there 
is an underlying unity of purpose in all of these special 
courses for freshmen; namely, to orient the student and to 
train him to think. Diversity of opinion concerning content 
is indicated by the variety of fields in which this orientation 
is attempted. One college selects the college environment. 
Another chooses the historical background of contemporary 
civilization. Others direct their attention to the field of 
collegiate study, to the seriousness of college work or to the 
human problems of the present day. 

Accepting orientation as the first common purpose of 
orientation courses, it is suggested that greater unity in 
content might be secured if the subject matter were so 
selected and organized that the student is given the facts 
and principles essential to intelligent action as a citizen. 
If essential facts are skillfully presented and significant 
situations freely discussed, every student will realize that he 
is primarily an active agent in one of the greatest experi- 
ments in civilization the world has ever seen. He will 
understand that he is more than an individual trying to make 
the most of his own capacity; but that he is a member of a 
team that is trying to realize in practice a democratic form 
of economic, social and political life. He will grasp the fact 
that his own growth and development is conditioned in large 
measure by the manner in which he plays his part in the 
great common adventure in creative evolution to which this 
nation is committed. Orientation on this major issue thus 
includes orientation on many other issues and may be at the 
same time a potent power in guiding and inspiring the student 
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to apply his energies to achieve most for the common good. 
Such study should help him to comprehend the objectives 
for which the nation labors and be eager to contribute his 
utmost toward their realization. 

If it is agreed to adopt orientation on the mission of 
America as a suitable goal for an introductory course of 
instruction in citizenship, a definition of the mission of 
America is necessary before work can begin. Such a defini- 
tion may be found in the Preamble to the Constitution. 

In the minds of most Americans the Preamble is so in- 
separably associated with the Constitution that no one seems 
ever to think of it as applying to activities other than political 
organization. It is usually taken for granted that if the 
people obey the letter of this highest law of the land as in- 
terpreted by the legal profession, the objectives stated in the 
Preamble will be achieved. As a matter of fact, the Pre- 
amble applies with equal force to economic, social, industrial 
and all other forms of human relations. It is therefore 
suggested that the several phrases in the Preamble to the 
Constitution, which define the objectives of this common- 
wealth as conceived by its founders, may well serve as guides 
in selecting subject matter for a college course to orient 
students on the mission of America. 

The objectives stated in the Preamble have proved to be 
comprehensive enough and flexible enough to meet every 
contingency that has arisen in the development and ad- 
ministration of the corporate affairs of the nation. Con- 
fidence may be felt, therefore, in their adequacy to guide 
further progress in social and economic life. A compre- 
hension of their meaning, derived from grasp of a wide range 
of facts, tends to direct individual conduct in daily life to- 
ward the achievement of these objectives and will thus oper- 
ate for the good of all. 

A practical discussion of such facts and situations as help 
the student to interpret the Preamble would orient him on 
such major issues as these: What practical difference does 
it make whether sovereignty is vested in the people or in the 
king? What are the advantages or the disadvantages of 
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forming a closer union? What must still be done to es- 
tablish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense and promote the general welfare? How do 
daily decisions concerning conduct limit our liberties and 
determine their quality? Do inventions affect liberty? 
How can the blessings of liberty be assured to posterity? 
What gives validity to constitutions? 

Those who had experience with the ‘‘ War Issues Course” 
will recognize in this suggestion an extension of that idea 
to what might be called a “‘ Peace Issues Course.” As was 
the case with the war issues course, so here, each of the 
questions just asked opens up a vast range of topics which 
can be treated in an infinite variety of ways. Clearly no 
one set of facts, episodes and dilemmas will appeal with 
equal force to all college classes so that there is no possibility 
of producing a standard syllabus. Considerable assistance 
can be given institutions in organizing subject matter 
adapted to local conditions by supplying well-selected lists 
of references and questions. 

It is further evident that this theme cannot be limited in 
its treatment by the barriers that have been established 
between departments of knowledge for facility of logical and 
administrative treatment. The mission of America cannot 
be presented or grasped as science, or art, or literature; as 
economics, or politics, or theology. Its unity comes from 
the blending of all these and many more in life, whether of 
a nation, or of a community or of an individual. Therefore 
the problems that are chosen as the framework for such a 
course are best defined by directing attention to discordant 
facts of common experience, and class work will be most 
effective if it consists largely of free discussion of these 
problems for the purpose of finding consistent solutions. 

In his masterful study of democracy, Bryce indicates that 
the basic conditions for survival of a democracy are that 
each community be itself a self-governing democracy and 
that there be among all communities some bond of common 
interest strong enough to demand their devotion to the 
common cause. The study of the objectives of the nation 
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may, therefore, well begin with analysis of experiences in 
the college environment and community. By constant 
eomparison with analogous experiences of larger groups, by 
cross references back and forth between them, both may be 
be made meaningful and the requirements of national 
stability and growth may be made clear. If these require- 
ments are discovered by such analysis, cross reference and 
full discussion of the facts and conditions of community, 
national and international life, they will be consistent and 
coherent. They will command respect and obedience. 
This course and the curriculum as a whole will grow in unity 
and virility in proportion as each subject studied helps all 
the others to interpret better the deeper meanings of the 
common experience of living together. 

The suggestion that an introductory course in citizenship 
should orient the student on the mission of America by 
making vital to him the national objectives as stated in the 
Preamble to the Constitution must not be interpreted to 
mean that the first lesson will discuss the first phrase and 
the second the second phrase, and soon. It does mean that 
whatever plan of organization of subject matter is used, care 
be taken that somewhere in the course each of the concepts 
mentioned in the Preamble receives adequate treatment. 
Since those concepts are expressed in all human relations, 
they can be interpreted and illuminated by study of facts 
of history, of economics, of politics, of industry, of sport, of 
any other phase of social activity, or of all together. 

Finally, if instruction in these courses is handled by the 
discussion method as suggested, it satisfies the second 
common purpose of such courses, in that it gives the student 
the best possible training in thinking by making him practice 
real thinking concerning specific situations in which he is 
vitally interested and with which he will have to deal through- 
out his entire life. Such treatment also tends to encourage 
the development of dynamic attitudes and dispositions 
toward his economic, social, religious and intellectual 
environment. 
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The Committee recommends approval of the following 
resolutions: 


Resolved, That the American Council on Education indorses the 
thesis that every young man and woman should know the basic facts 
and fundamental principles on which this nation is built and that it is 
one of the first duties of colleges to make sure that their students 
comprehend those facts and principles. To this end the American 
Council on Education strongly urges colleges to give special attention 
to the development of unified, coherent and effective courses in citizen- 
ship for college students. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the American Council 
on Education be instructed to appoint a standing committee of five to 
cooperate with colleges in the development of such courses, to study 
experiments in this field and compare results, and to encourage coopera- 
tion among agencies engaged in outlining subject matter for such unified 
citizenship courses for college students. 

M. L. Burton, Chairman. 


C. R. Mann, Secretary. 











Report of the Committee on College 
Standards 


STANDARDS AND PRINCIPLES FOR ACCREDITING JUNIOR 
COLLEGES 


Introduction 


HE FOLLOWING statement of standards for junior 
colleges is made with clear recognition of the fact that 
organizations so designated are still in their experi- 
mental stage both as to the type of work to be included and 
as to the correlation of such work with that of the high 
school on one hand and with that of standard colleges and 
technological and professional schools on the other. The 
definition is based on the assumption that the junior college 
is an integral part of a large system and that its standards 
and courses should facilitate interchange of students and 
credits between the junior colleges and other higher educa- 
tional institutions. 


Definition 
The junior college is an institution of higher education 
which gives two years of work equivalent in prerequisites, 
scope, and thoroughness to the work done in the first two 
years of a college as defined elsewhere by this Committee. 


Standards and Princsples 


The Committee recommends to the various regional and 
national standardizing agencies as constituting minimum re- 
quirements the following standards and principles which 
should be observed in accrediting junior colleges: 

1. The requirement for admission should be the satis- 
factory completion of a four-year course of study in a 
secondary school approved by a recognized accrediting 
agency or the equivalent of such a course of study. The 
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major portion of the secondary school course of study ac- 
cepted for admission should be definitely correlated with 
the curriculum to which the student is admitted. 

2. Requirements for graduation should be based on the 
satisfactory completion of 30 year hours or 60 semester 
hours of work corresponding in grade to that given in the 
freshman and sophomore years of standard colleges and 
universities. In addition to the above quantitative require- 
ments each institution should adopt qualitative standards 
suited to its individual conditions. 

3. Members of the teaching staff in regular charge of 
classes should have a baccalaureate degree and should have 
had not less than one year of graduate work in a recognized 
graduate school; in all cases efficiency in teaching, as well 
as the amount of graduate work, should be taken into 
account. 

4. Teaching schedules exceeding 16 hours per week per 
instructor or classes (exclusive of lectures) of more than 
30 students should be interpreted as endangering educa- 
tional efficiency. 

5. The curricula should provide both for breadth of 
study and for concentration and should have justifiable rela- 
tion to the resources of the institution. The number of 
departments and the size of the faculty should be increased 
with the development of varied curricula and the growth 
of the student body. 

6. No junior college should be accredited unless it has a 
registration of not less than 50 students. 

7. The minimum annual operating income for the two 
years of junior college work should be $20,000, of which 
not less than $10,000 should be derived from stable sources 
other than students, such as public support or permanent 
endowments. Increase in faculty, student body, and scope 
of instruction should be accompanied by increase of income 
from such stable sources. The financial status of each 
junior college should be judged in relation to its educational 
program. 
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8. The material equipment and upkeep of a junior college. 
including its buildings, lands, laboratories, apparatus, and 
libraries, and their efficient operation in relation to its edu- 
cational program should also be considered when judging 
the institution. 

9. No junior college should be accredited until it has 
been inspected and reported upon by an agent or agents 
regularly appointed by the accrediting organization. 

The Committee then took up a report submitted by a spe- 
cial sub-committee on standards for accrediting teacher 
training institutions. As amended after discussion the 
report was finally adopted in the following form: 


STANDARDS AND PRINCIPLES FOR ACCREDITING NORMAL 
SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Definition 
The normal school or teachers college is an institution 
of higher education with two-year, three-year and four- 
year curricula designed to afford such general and technical 


education as will fit students to teach in elementary and 
secondary schools. 


Standards and Principles 


The Committee recommends to the various regional and 
national standardizing agencies as constituting minimum re- 
quirements the following standards and principles which 
should be observed in accrediting normal schools and teach- 
ers colleges: 

1. The requirement for admission should be the satis- 
factory completion of a four-year course of study in a 
secondary school approved by a recognized accrediting 
agency or the equivalent of such a course of study. 

2. The requirement for a diploma should be the satis- 
factory completion of at least 60 semester hours and the 
requirement for graduation with the baccalaureate degree 
the satisfactory completion of at least 120 semester hours. 

3. Each course of study leading to a diploma or degree 
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should be recognized separately and only if the following 
conditions are met: 

(a) Two-year courses of study leading to diplomas should 
have a minimum enrollment of 80 students fully matricu- 
lated according to the provisions of standard 1 above. 

(b>) Four-year courses of study leading to baccalaureate 
degrees should have a minimum enrollment of 100 students 
fully matriculated according to the provisions of standard 
1 above, exclusive of any other students. 

4. The faculty of a normal school or teachers college, 
such as is described in paragraph 3, should consist of at 
least eight heads of departments devoting full time to the 
work of the institution. With the growth of the student 
body the number of full-time teachers should be increased 
so as to preserve a ratio of teachers to students of approxi- 
mately 1 to 12, exclusive of teachers giving full time to 
elementary and secondary instruction in training depart- 
ments. 

The minimum scholastic requirements of all teachers (ex- 
cept teachers of special subjects in elementary schools, 
including music, drawing and manual training and assistants 
in the training school) should be the satisfactory completion 
of a course of study in an accredited college leading to a 
bachelor’s degree, supplemented by special training or expe- 
rience or both, of at least three years. The training of the 
head of a department should be equivalent to that required 
for a master’s degree. 

Teaching schedule exceeding 16 hours per week per in- 
structor or classes (exclusive of lectures) of more than 
30 students should be interpreted as endangering educational 
efficiency. 

5. The minimum annual operating income for an accred- 
ited normal school or teachers college, exclusive of payment 
of interest, annuities, etc., should be $50,000, of which not 
less than $25,000 should be derived from stable sources 
other than students’ fees. Increase in faculty, student body 
and scope of instruction above the minimum set in para- 
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graphs 3 and 4 should be accompanied by increase in operat- 
ing income. The financial status of each normal school or 
teachers college should be judged in relation to its educa- 
tional program. 

6. The material equipment and upkeep of a normal school 
or teachers college, including its buildings, lands, labora- 
tories, apparatus and libraries, and their efficient operation 
in relation to its educational program should also be con- 
sidered when judging the institution. 

A normal school or teachers college should have a live, 
well distributed, professionally administered library of at 
least 8,000 volumes, exclusive of public documents, bearing 
specifically upon the subjects taught and with a definite an- 
nual appropriation for the purchase of new books. 

7. In order to make observation and practice teaching the 
anifying and dominant characteristics of the curricula of 
normal schools and teachers colleges, adequate provision 
should be made as to the number of pupils enrolled in the 
training department, the number and preparation of the 
teachers in the training department and the amount of ob- 
servation and practice teaching required of each candidate 
for graduation. 

8. No normal school or teachers college should be accred- 
ited until it has been inspected and reported upon by an 
agent or agents regularly appointed by the accrediting 
organization. 

9. Colleges and universities offering technical instruction 
for teachers should comply with the requirements for stand- 
ard colleges and in addition make the following provisions: 

(a) At least one full-time professor for every 30 stu- 
dents enrolled in such technical courses. 

(b) Adequate facilities for practice teaching according 
to the principles suggested above in paragraph 7. 


Respectfully submitted, 


J. H. Krrxianp, Chairman. 
S. P. Capen, Secretary. 
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St. Mary of the Woods College 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame 

Iowa: 

Coe College 

Cornell College 

Grinnell College 

Iowa State Teachers College 
Luther College 

KANSAS: 

Baker University 
Washburn College 
St. Mary’s College 

KENTUCKY: 

Center College 
Georgetown College 
University of Kentucky 
University of Louisville 

MARYLAND: 

Goucher College 

Johns Hopkins University 

University of Maryland 

Mt. St. Mary’s College 
MASSACHUSETTS: 

Boston College 

Boston University 

Harvard University 

Mt. Holyoke College 

Radcliffe College 

Smith College 


Wellesley College 
Wheaton College 


Williams College 
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MICHIGAN: 

Albion College 

Alma College 

University of Detroit 

Kalamazoo College 

University of Michigan 
MINNESOTA: 

Carleton College 

College of St. Catherine 

St. Olaf College 

College of St. Teresa 

College of St. Thomas 

Hamline University 

Macalester College 

University of Minnesota 
Missouri: 

Kirksville State Teachers College 

University of Missouri 
MONTANA: 

University of Montana 
New HAMPSHIRE: 

Dartmouth College 

New Hampshire College of 

Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts 


New JERSEY: 
College of St. Elizabeth 
Stevens Institute of Technology 


New York: 

Alfred University 

University of Buffalo 

Cornell University 

Colgate University 

College of Mt. St. Vincent on 
Hudson 

Columbia University 

Fordham University 

Hamilton College 

Hunter College 

Manhattan College 

New York State College for 
Teachers 

New York University 

College of New Rochelle 


New Yorx—Continued: 
University of Rochester 
Syracuse University 
Vassar College 
Wells College 


Nort CAROLINA: 
Elon College 
St. Genevieve’s College 
University of North Carolina 
North Carolina College for 
Women 
Outro: 
Case School of Applied Science 
Denison University 
Lake Erie College 
Marietta College 
Miami University 
Municipal University of Akron 
Muskingum College 
Oberlin College 
Ohio State University 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Western Reserve University 
Wittenberg College 
OKLAHOMA: 
University of Oklahoma 


PENNSYLVANIA: 
Bryn Mawr College 
Carnegie Inst. of Technology 
Drexel Institute 
Dropsie College 
Grove City College 
Haverford College 
Lafayette College 
Marywood College 
Lehigh University 
Swarthmore College 
Temple University 
University of Pennsylvania 
Villanova College 
Wilson College 
Seton Hill College 

Sout CAROLINA: 
Winthrop College 
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